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These Books Startled the World— 


They Made Men Think As Never Before 





The books whose titles are given below are by the greatest and the most 
original thinkers the world has ever known. 

Our modern civilization, the product largely of the tremendous advances in 
knowledge of the last half century—the age of Darwin and his fellow 
scientists—is the concrete expression of the thought contained in— 


The Library of the World’s Greatest Scientists 


DARWIN—SPENCER—-HUXLEY—T YNDALL—LOMBROSO 


Books That Agitated Society 

These great scientists studied life 
from every angle. They will help you 
solve its problems. They will open 
your eyes to an understanding of its 
mysteries—to an appreciation of its 
potentialities. 

The story told in The Origin of 
Species is as wonderful as any tale of 
oriental enchantment. This book rev- 
olutionized modern thought. It 
stirred society with a revolutionary 
ferment. Where formerly there was 
chaos of speculation and theory, it 
substituted a revelation of Nature’s 
immutable laws. 

We are seeing the results of the ap- 
plication of these laws in the physical 
and mental improvement of the human 
race. Their application to economic 
problems has already added untold 
millions to the wealth of nations. 


Prof. Lombroso’s Book on Criminology 

As an illustration of the wide scope 
of this set, there is the volume on The 
Female Offender, by Prof. Lombroso. 
No more startling revelations can be 
found anywhere than those contained 
in the picture he draws of one aspect 
of the underworld in this book. The 
Social Evil is as old as creation. The 
lair of “The Scarlet Woman” is located 
in almost every community. No study 
of Sociology therefore is complete that 
does not take into account her malign 
influence, and the correct measures 
necessary to combat that influence. 
Prof. Lombroso’s work made an epoch 
in criminology because of the wide 
scope and systematic character of his 
researches. 
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A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


By assuming all the risk and expense in the manufacturing, we were able to make a 
very favorable contract with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., the publishers of these celebra- 
ted books, for the rizht to print from their newest plates a fine edition of the works of 
Darwin, Spencer, Huxiey, Tyndall and Lombroso, comprised in The Library of the 


World’s Greatest Scientists. But the 


PRICE MUST BE ADVANCED 


after the few remaining sets are gone that were made before the 
The price of paper has doubled. 
As the result of this increase in cost, we can obtain no more sets to 


rise in the cost of materials. 
increased 100%. 
offer at the present bargain price 


resent unprecedented 
ven binding board has 





BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 


Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 
7-volume, cloth bound, set of The World's 
Greatest Scientists to be shipped, charges pre- 
paid I agree to remit $1.00 a month for six 
months ae receipt of books, or to return 
them at once if not as represented, you to 
refund my $1.00. 
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Therefore Send Coupon Today 


$ OO Sent NOW 
=-—— brings you 

the entire 

7 volumes, charges 
prepaid. YOU TAKE 
NO RISK. Money 
_ back if not satisfied. 
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Talk 

ALK is particularly valuable in that it does away with the 
necessity for concentration. Talk brings conversation 
within the grasp of all of us. Thanks to the ramifications of our 
present day civilization and to the hundreds of periodicals 
devoted to the dissemination of things that 
seem to amount to something but don’t, 
a wayfaring man—or his wife—may now 
learn to talk intelligently without intelli- 

gence, effort or cerebral activity. 

Some of our most august assemblages 
test out from 95 to 99 per cent pure talk. 
Our most serious minds get together nowa- 
days not to think but to talk. And talk 
they do. The grain of wheat is just as lone- 
some in the bushel of chaff as it used to be. 
What would a big, pulsating thought feel like in the Congres- 
sional Record? Such a thing may never happen—but suppose 
it should? 

Everywhere—in school and college, on pulpit and platform, 
in business and society, in life and death—the talk’s the thing. 
Highbrows philosophize aloud and lowbrows chatter noisily. 
The preacher, the professor and the lecturer thunder at us in 
well-turned, sonorous phrases. He-uplifters and she-uplifters 
berate us for our indifference to the condition of those who are 
more content than we. Social adepts charm us incessantly with 
meaningless prattle. And we, who are none of these, talk back 
in self-defense, and in self-defense say nothing. 

We have unconditionally surrendered to talk. It 
fashioned to think. The thinker is a bore—except on a pedestal. 
How anybody can stand to have him around we don’t, know. 
Give us the man or the woman who can talk with ease. Thoughts 
are an awful drag in conversation and there’s no excuse for 
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them. Talk is the spice of life as we lead it. 
Q a 
awe. 
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Sixes and Sevens 
ILLIAM Waldorf Astor, sometime American, is a sure 
enough viscount now. We don’t know just how he 
worked it, but his way beats being an American girl and 
marrying what generally goes with the title. 
# 

In the long run the country is more likely to suffer from de- 
fective congressmen than from defective shells —New York World. 

The damage the defective congressman does is by not being 
fired. 

# 

Still another puissant potentate—the Mpret of Albania— 
has undergone amputation of the p, e, t part of his title, leaving 
him only the m and r. 

# 

King Alfonso of Spain wants to give up his present job and 
run for president. He might carry Vermont if he runs on the 
right ticket. 

£ 

Ordinarily, Great Britain, France and Russia wouldn’t 
go fussing to give Greece a new German Dane king just to let 
the people rule. 

# 

Popular government may be ill adapted to war making— 
but a lot of our leaders are doing their bit to make it less popular. 
£ 

Thrones which never before had a bowing acquaintance 
with Democracy now shake when they meet her. 

J 

Prohibitionists are not the only ones who think Uncle Sam 

would weigh more with less drams and more scruples. 
# 

Some men love their adopted country as if it were their 

own stepmother. 
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“I think you might give me that cute little medal, Uncle Bob. You can easily get another !” 


The Notion Counter 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


HY is it, when you are hanging a 
picture, and ask your wife if it 
is straight, the most that she 

will say is that “it is pretty near it’’? 

A woman who has just read all the 
plays of Shakespeare says that she would 
have read them long ago if she had known 
they are so awful. 

Thanks to the postal service at Port 
Royal, it is much easier to tell it to the 
marines than to write it to them. 

A man realizes that he has arrived as a 
raconteur when everybody begins a story 
with “you have probably heard this.” 

His country school teacher taught him 
to study quotations; and now there isn’t 
a better posted man on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

If you think the baby needs exercise, 
take it to a photograph gallery and tell 
it to sit still. 

Nothing would probably please the 
Kaiser better than to have us knock off 
work to discuss the war. 

I met a very able banker the other day 


who is deeply interested in poetry; but 
not financially. 

Wife and I have not just lost a relative; 
we have been figuring up our household 
expenditures, that’s all. 

If we all lay in our coal this summer 
there will be practically no use for a 
winter. 

The American public is gradually get- 
ting over looking at this war as a sort of 
league race. 

We don’t have the fun of saving it any 
more, but they still let us make it. 

I am working tonight because I loafed 
today; and now I shall be totally unfit 
to work tomorrow. 

Even when a girl knows for certain 
that she loves a man, she isn’t quite 
sure. 

Many a man thinks that the battle is 
lost, when all that is lost is his nerve. 

Gen. Leonard A. Wood, and, if they 
give him a chance, Gen. Leonard A. will 

This is a hard world, as any woman can 
learn by trying to roller-skate. 

The Kaiser makes most of his errors 
by trying to cover too much territory. 

Judging by their expression, many 


folks think that the photograph gallery 
is a shooting ditto. 

Free verse is right; certainly no one 
ought to take money for it. 

Some of our American newspapers are 
more to be pitied than censored. 


The Poet’s Loves 
Mm verses did he pen 
To Adelaide and Madge and Sarah, 
And many more to Kate and Gwen 
And Grace and Beatrice and Clara. 


And people said: “A fickle lot, 
These poets all, and prone to folly.” 
The poet, caring not a jot, 
Turned out some more to Maude and 
Molly. 


And followed them with some to Bess 
And several to Ruth and Lucy, 
And never once did people guess 
They all were one—whose name was Susie! 
—Walter G. Doty. 


Uncertain 
“Blinks says he is looking for a job 
with a future.” 
“Huh! He’s lucky if he has a future 
with a job.” 








GERMANY’S LATEST SURPRISE 


COLONEL BEANFUGLE ON SAVING DAYLIGHT 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


sé THINK I shall enroll myself in the Daylight Saving 
movement,” said Col. Beanfugle, over the top of his 
newspaper. “It looks like a great and glorious cause.” 

“Well, the men have started enough Night Wasting move- 
ments—it’s about time they started making up for their own 

folly,” replied Mrs. Beanfugle. “But 
¢ just how is the daylight going to be 
saved?” 

“The simplest thing in the world,” 
the Colonel answered. “All clocks are 
set ahead just one hour.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then nothing. 
is to it.” 

“But how is any daylight saved by 
such means?” 

“Everybody simply goes to work an 
hour earlier and quits an hour earlier.”’ 

“Do you mean to say that just 
because the clock is set an hour ahead you will get up an hour 
earlier?” 

“Certainly. It’s inevitable. The psychological effect of 
the thing will be felt by everybody alike.” 

“Psychological nothing! It would take dynamite instead of 
psychology to get you up an hour earlier in the morning.” 

“That’s just like a woman—always skeptical of anything 
with a scientific punch to it. This thing has all been reasoned 
out by the greatest minds in the world. Do you suppose that 
all these college professors and myself would be agreed upon 
this thing if it were based upon a wrong hypothesis?” 

“Anything that any bunch of men gets up is worth looking 
into twice. You can’t convince me that turning the clock ahead 
an hour is going to save any five minutes of daylight. I suppose 
you will be changing that old nursery poem, too, and making 
it read 


That’s all there 





“*Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock; 
The clock struck none instead of one—” 

“Let us not drag inthe classics,” sneered the Colonel. “Why 
not be honest, even if you can’t rhyme about it? The Daylight 
Saving movement will give us a full extra hour in the evening.” 

“Well, if there’s any one thing you don’t need, it’s an extra 
hour in the evening. I can’t figure out just why you should 
have sixty minutes more in which to hunt for lost golf balls, or 


make a maniac of yourself in the baseball park while dinner is 
waiting. Even granting that this Daylight Saving movement 
started you an hour earlier to work, what benefit would come 
to me and to the rest of the women of the land?” 

“The same benefits that accrue to the rest of us,” said the 
Colonel. “ You’d have an extra hour in which to play bridge, 
or run the family automobile, or attend the movies.” 

“That sounds good, but still I can’t figure out that hour’s 
earlier start in the morning. Why not make this Daylight 
Saving an optional one? If A wants to save daylight, let him 


(Continued on second page following) 
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“What's the trouble, Benny, onions or mamma?” 
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‘Are you doing any war relief work?” 
‘I should say I am. I attended so many luncheons and teas in aid of the 
starving Belgians last week I had to call in a stomach specialist.” 
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Colonel Beanfugle on Saving Daylight War Time 





(Continued from second preceding page) War elicits varied psychological reactions from men of dif- 

set his watch ahead. If B is willing to go right on wasting day- ferent kinds. It makes some see red and others yellow. 
light riotously, the way we are doing just now, let him have that For the bright lexicon of the slacker there’s such a word as 
privilege. When A tells B the time, let him explain that it is “jail.” 

on the Daylight Saving plan. Then B The food speculator rises whenever “‘The Star Spangled 

can make his calculations accordingly. Banner” is played—but so do his prices. 

Of course, it is going to be rather awk- 

ward if families are split on the subject. Disappointing 

If you come home as a Daylight Saver Polly—That novel you recommended is positively stupid. 

at five o’clock by my time and insist that I thought you told me it contained a naughty problem. 

dinner should be ready, I have a good Dolly—Oh, you misunderstood me. I said a knotty problem. 


alibi in my own watch. If I wish to sleep 
an hour later in the morning, it is clearly 
up to you, as a Daylight Saver, to get up 
and get your own breakfast. Suppose 
you attend a play that is not staged 
according to the Daylight Saving plan. 
You must miss the last act, in order to get home at the usual 
hour. I can foresee a general strike of milkmen if the Daylight 
Saving scheme goes into effect. It is hard enough for the poor 
fellows to get up at three o’clock now, and if they have to shove 
their clocks ahead in order to satisfy your whim about conserv- 
ing daylight, they are apt to turn bankers in order 
to get the benefit of better hours.” 

“The maintenance of a controversial attitude 
in the face of testimony that is absolutely over- 
whelming is essentially feminine,” said the Colonel 
wearily. “I see that you are unalterably opposed 
to setting the clock ahead, but I know of one thing 
which you seem to be determined to set back at all 
times.”’ 

“What is that?” 

“My pocketbook.” 


















AFTER BIGGER GAME 
“ TT certainly does beat all,” said the fat plumber, 
“what changes the automobile business has 

brought about.” 

“Yes,” the thin carpenter agreed, “good roads 
are nearly everywhere, now.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of the roads.” 

*“What’s the main idee, then?” 

“I was thinking of the effect on crime.”’ 

“What effect has the automobile business on 






crime?” ull 
“It has greatly reduced thenumber of robberies.” \\ | 
“Indeed!” i h| 
“Yes, or rather, the style of robberies.” 
“In what way?” ar 


“The burglar who used to break into a bank or 
store now takes his little bag of tools and opens a 
repair shop.” —Charles A. Leedy. r | 





Customer—Which way to the hosiery department, please? 


America is the refuge of all who are oppressed Floor walker—Right turn at the next aisle, Sir, forward about twenty paces, 
and several who deserve to be. left oblique, past the centre table, forward, left turn, halt and it’s right there. 
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A HAIR OF THE DOG THAT BIT YOU 
For those who suffer great pain on these occasions, there is always plenty of first aid at hand. 
When Man Takes Notice Blessings in Disguise Sequel to “A Song’’ 
LEAVING the heavens Mrs. Dashaway—lI suppose even an old POET, love-lit, writ a song— 
Fell a bright star; maid has something to be thankful for. : Forgot the sequel. 
Thrilled not the mortal Miss Caustique—Yes, she doesn’t have So I must write it—maybe wrong, 
Gazing afar. to worry about where her husband is at And all too weak. Well, 
night Here’s the song: 
Swilt fell a sparrow, One sunny time in May 
Feathery wo; Good and Sufficient Reason When lambs were sporting, 
Heedless the mortal bilities aie We i The sap ran in the spray 
Seeing it so. Baas smay Sy SS Coe oe & And I went courting, 
' good family. : And all the apple boughs 
Tumbled a sandwich: Mabel—Then why doesn’t Belle marry Were bright with blossom. 
Then with a frown him? I picked an early rose 
Loud grieved the mortal: Mildred—His destination is unknown. For my love’s bosom. 
“Buttered side down!” I follow the timing, 
—McLandburgh Wilson. Improve, some, the rhyming, 
And, making it tweek well, 
An Amateur I give you the sequel: 
Mrs. Dashaway—She doesn’t . Each sunny time in May 
i know how to manage a hus- When wings are swishing, 
band. The sap runs in the spray 
Mrs. Wedalot—Oh, give her And I go fishing. 
time. She’lllearn. You know And, under apple boughs 
she has only had three. Alll bright with blossom, 
. At ease from HER, I drowse 
True On old earth’s bosom. 
ere —Dixon Merritt 
HAT Love is blind ‘ 
’Tis often said; : . . 
But, sad to find, Being a man’s only love, is 
It can’t be led. like being at the head of your 








—Leslie Van Every. “Gosh! This is a bum hammock for the price!” class when you’re the only pupil. 
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WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


T GOLF I am known as a “duffer” 
By all of the cracks of the club; 

At tennis I ofteritimes suffer 
To hear myself christened a “dub”; 

I am told I am “mad as a hatter” 

On art that’s 
cubistic and 
queer; 

But what, pri- 
thee, what 
does it matter 

As Ilongasshe 
calls me “her 
dear!”’ 





My motor 
friends flout me as ‘‘foolish” 
Because I incline to go slow; 
My writer friendscry that I’m “ghoulish” 
Because I still like to read Poe; 
My musical friends declare clatter 
And rag-time to me are a treat; 
But what, prithee, what does it matter, 
As long as she calls me “her sweet!” 


Some mutter my temper is “testy,” 
That, crow-like, I frequently croak; 

While others aver I act “chesty” 
Whenever I pull off a joke; 

Some claim that each year I look fatter, 
And haven’t the grit of a dove; 

But what, prithee, what does it matter, 
As long as she calls me “her love!” 


I’ve lost, so they say, all ambition, 
As shown by my vacuous “phiz’’; 
You’d think I were doomed to perdition, 
Wherever, whatever, that is! 
My brains are considered as “‘scatter,’ 
But callous, quite callous, ve grown, 
For what, prithee, what does it matter, 
As long as she calls me “her own!”’ 


, 


Vanished Article 
He—I thought you said you bought 
low shoes the other day? 
She—I did. 
He—They’ve deceived you again, my 
dear. The bill came in today and they 
were certainly high ones. 


VOCABULARY FOR LIARS 

BSOLUTELY All Wool 

Butter Bargain Big Business 
Clerical Error Culture Cooperation 
Day-old Eggs Development Deprecia- 
tion 
Exact Science Equality Efficiency 
Fresh Eggs Fair Play Famine 
Guaranteed Gilt-edge Good Eggs 
Healthy Hogs Honest 
Infantile Paralysis Intelligent 
Justifiable Johnny-on-the-spot 
Knickerbocker Kerosene Know 
Last Lots Living Conditions -Law 
Millions Misunderstood Market Price 
New-laid Eggs Nuts New Thoughts 
Original Oversight Opportunity of a 


Income 


SAYS J. FULLER GLOOM 


I AM thoroughly convinced of the total 
depravity of other people. 

It is so impolite to contradict that I 
rarely deny myself anything. 

How does it happen that the friends of 
our boyhood are always broke? 

For that tired feeling in the morning 
take one hour earlier in bed the night 
before. 

Every time I am solicited to purchase 
tickets to an amateur theatrical per- 
formance I get stage fright. 

In flattering himself that man is but 
little lower than the angels the average 
man does not praise the angels to any 
great extent. —Tom P. Morgan. 


Food conservationists urge us to use 
judgment—but we have to borrow it 
for seed as it is. 





lifetime 
Poliomyelitis Pure Milk Philanthropy 
Progress 
Quacks Questionable Quash Quixotic 
Regular Rare Bird Rich 
Rubber 
Safety First Social Science 
Sodalicious Strictly Fresh 
Sure Cure 
True Facts The Very Latest 
Useful Utilitarian Upward 
Vindicated Velvet Vacci- 
nated Vivisected 
War Prices Warranted 
Winter Wheat 
X-Ray X-tra fine 
Yes 
Zenith —T. C. 


Not Responsible 
“My name is Smith, and—” 
“You have my sympathy, 
of course,” interrupted old 
Festus Pester. “But, really, 
I don’t see how you can 
blame me.” 


The Way She Did 
Bessie—You don’t believe 
every bit of scandal you hear, 
do you? 


Helen—Oh, dear, no; but if 
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one keeps repeating it, it 
seems to help a lot. 


Tommy—Wot's the news of the war, Bill? 


























BEST CAR FOR A LADY 





TOURISTS 


BY 


‘WALT MASON 











ID Colorado’s storied hills I push myself and run up 
bills I don’t know how I'll pay; I see the snow on 
mighty peaks, and with a bunch of other freaks, I 

climb uphill all day. 

I have a sort of alpenstock, which is supposed to help me 
me walk, and see that I don’t skid, I have a silly pleated coat, 
that ought to scare a mountain goat, a feather in my lid. I 
have the knickerbocker pants of which my back-east tailor 
rants as being just the stuff; and when into the glass I 
gaze, I say to the surrounding jays, “I’m looking pretty 
tough.” 

I have the dippy kind of shoes that only mountain climbers 
use, and using, should be shamed; and in my idiotic rig I 
climb up mountains fat and big, and snow peaks justly 
famed. 

When I’m at home my garb is plain; it’s inconspicuous and 
sane, it scares no farmers’ teams; but when one tries the tourist 
graft he has to lay in quite a raft of costumes that are screams. 
I brought along a brace of aunts, and they are wearing sawed-off 
pants, and man-style shirts cut low; at home they’d swoon to 
see a dame who wore such rigging on her frame, but here all 
things will go. 

When I have climbed a thousand hills, and crossed a thou- 
sand mountain rills, I sit me down to rest, and gaze around with 
straining eyes upon the peaks that pierce the skies, this play- 
ground of the west. And I remark in solemn tones, “Oh, I 
would give a hundred bones, to see a human gent, some hand- 
somely appareled bloke who doesn’t look as though he’d 
broke from some cheap sideshow tent. I’m weary of yon reach 
of snows! I’d like to see a suit of clothes from crazy trappings 
free; if some sane man would cut a splurge attired in broadcloth 
or in serge, ’twould be a boon to me. If tourist girls would 


ride their nags without these crazy Alpine rags, ’twould be a big 
relief; if I among the hills dare roam, dressed as the fellows 
dress at home, I’d shake off all my grief.” 

But one must as the Romans do, when he is with the Roman 
crew, or he’s an outcast jay; and so I climb the snowy peak, 
dressed like a batty circus freak, and hate myself all day. 





A BIRD WITH A PURPOSE IN LIFE 


HAVE never heard a judge of birds render a decision as 

to whether the red-headed wood-pecker is a success in 
life. But I know of one that deserves to succeed, and if 
there was any way in which I could assist this bird I would gladly 
commandeer a hook and ladder brigade and do so. 

Four summers ago the bird of which I write lit on the 
cupola of a church and, speaking figuratively, immediately 
pulled off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and set in on the seem- 
ingly unreasonable project of pecking a hole through the 
heavy, galvanized iron sheeting on the cupola. 

I expected the bird would throw up his job in a day or two, 
but he remained at the task day in and day out through all 
the long and unpleasant summer, and when he departed 
for winter quarters late in the fall I could not muffle a sigh of 
regret for so much splendid, honest energy wasted. 

The snows passed, and with next spring’s flowers appeared 
my friend the wood-pecker. He seemed like a new bird and 
began his second summer with an energy and enthusiasm that 
accompanies the hope of ample reward. 

Then there came the third summer and with it the bird, 
which set immediately to the task of the summers before. 

And now, he is there again, well into his fourth summer, 
still pecking away with no hole yet for a reward. 

I had figured it out that this bird was ambitious; that he 
had been brought up by honest, hard-working parents, and 
hatched in him was the dogged determination to accomplish 
whatever he undertakes. I believed this firmly the first summer 
and the second and the third. But now, I must admit that I 
am stumped on the proposition. I am taking a chance however, 
of surmising that there is one of two things the matter: The 
bird is not exactly right, all is not well in his upper story, he is 
mentally unbalanced over the pecking of holes in impossible 
things; or, else he has been Jed by some smooth-tongued bird 
to believe that the cupola is a silo filled with large fat bugs and 
worms. —George Bingham. 





Congressmen who never before upheld President Wilson 
are “holding him up” now. 
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She—Of course you will want the ring back. 
He—No, you may as well keep it—no other girl of my 
acquaintance could wear it except on her thumb! 
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Owner—Well, neighbor, how d’you like the new bus?. This is my fourth car. 





Neighbor—So I see, 


Mr. Strutson. I hope you're not forgetting to save the coupons. 





ERE comes the time in the mar- 
ried man’s life when his daughter’s The Laughter of the Gods 


By ALBERT E£. HOYT 


young man is there to ask him the 
question. As he gravely interrogates the 


man among men—he dare upset plans 
in Wall Street, but he dare not upset his 
wife’s tea set. He knows that if the 
electoral colleges should refuse to meet, 





suitor, you would think he was Lloyd 
George and the Kaiser trying to decide what 
they are fighting about. He knows that 
what he—the girl’s father—decides is about 
as important as who killed Cock Robin, 
but less so than who appoints the lock- 
tenders on the canals in Mars. He knows 
that the young man knows it, too. Love 
is not so blind that it can’t see the broad 
side of the barn. But as experience sees clearer than premoni- 
tion, he knows far better than the young man knows that 
long, long before the young man decided, it was all decided; 
that having decided it, the prospective bride and the bride’s 
mother fell to deciding about the trousseau, and about how 
many good looking—but noi better looking—bridesmaids she 
should have. He knows that neither the girl nor the girl’s mo- 
ther gave a thought to what the girl’s father would decide when 
the young man asked him—because the girl’s mother decided 
what the girl’s father should decide long before the girl was born. 
Presently the bride’s father escorts the bride up the aisle. 
Others are thinking about the bride—the bride’s father is 
thinking about the bride’s mother. Others say ‘‘ How well she 
looks!” but he glances apprehensively at that front pew and 
is afraid she looks a bit fussed. Now the bride’s father is a 





or if his vermiform appendix should re- 
fuse to function, it would sort of disarrange things. for the 
moment. So, with that eye in the front pew upon him, he, 
poor. wretch, does his best to look as dignified as the electoral 
colleges and as worth while as the vermiform appendix. His 
shoes are two sizes too tight for him, and he would give a 
hundred shares of war baby preferred to be back in his every 
day clothes—but the thing he suffers from is that moment 
when he must ask her: “Well, my dear, did I do it to suit 
you?” 

The young man waiting for the girl up there in the chancel— 
he, too, realizes dimly that some day he’ll be escorting his 
daughter up the aisle. We forget how many fish there are in 
every square mile of the sea, but it runs into the hundred 
millions, and whenever a fish is born, and the nurse says “It’s 
a boy, papa,” that little finny creature knows that there are 
hooks. Only, when the orchestra plays “Oh, perfect love” 
they don’t expect the man-fish to lead the hook to where the 
other man-fish waits in the chancel. 

And the lady in the front pew? Why, she makes the man 
believe that he believes he is it! She makes him believe he 
believes that she believes he is it! 

Why did they cut out the obey? Did you ever hear him who 
does it object to her saying it? 








“On what grounds do you claim exemption?” 




















“Short sightedness” 





“That’s all right. They will 


put you up in the advanced trenches.” 


FROM A SINNER’S DIARY 
F-{URTS—the dynamite of life. 

What a wonderment ’twould be, if from putting things 
on, like being polite, and that, we’d grow into being the real 
thing. But we don’t seem to. 

To save work; skip it. 

Part of us have to be undone and part of 
us done up. Which’d you rather? 

Times are hard and taters high. But 
have you known any picture shows to 
close? 

All right, if you would, do. 

I know a man like the letter b. He 
turns joy into job. To get rich: be loved 
but don’t love. 

a. Promises, I find, whether pitched, 
batted or caught, are mostly umpired “‘out.” 

If onions tasted like they do, and smelled like they don’t! 

The stitch is the needle’s track. 

I believe I’d rather die too soon than too late. 
be mourned in tront than behind. 

Made nutcakes today. They swelled up like the plans of 
some folks I know do in the winter and flatted like ambition 
does in the spring. 

Pioneers make me think of coral insects. 

I know a lame man who can let loose more jobs than four- 
teen able-bodied persons can overtake. 

I want a hired girl. A woman who dare sass me, but whose 
lip I don’t have to take. Lynette Freemire. 





I’d rather 





NATURE SONNET 
(By the Village Poet) 


“pear I asked pa if he didn’t think 
I ought to get more wages than I got, 

That farmers round were paying quite a lot 
More than they did, and I was short of chink, 
Besides my clothes were getting on the blink. 

Pa said he’d think it over, and next day 

He pulled a long, drawn face, his usu’ way, 
And said: “I like your business sense, by jink!” 


“T’ll raise you fifty cents a week,” says he, 
And then my chest began to swell with pride, 
And I was just as happy as could be, 
And had that fifty spent, and lots beside. 
Then pa says, sheepish, soon as he could speak: 
“But board has gone up fifty cents a week.” 
—Joe Cone. 


Drawing the Line 
“T may be a wise guy,” yawned Earle E. Wurme, “and 
then again I may not be. Frankly, between you and me, I 
don’t know any more than the law allows; I’m just the same as 
every one else. But there are times when my chest puffs out; 
times when friends seem to think I’m a fund of knowledge; 
when they say to me, ‘Well, how’s everything?’”’ 





If Uncle Sam ever does take over the domain of the air, 
he’ll find it still hot from use in the debate in Congress. 























Mister! Can we pick a five-cent bunch of your daisies?” 


“Say, 
THE PASSING OF HOME WAS MARRIED TO HER 


HEN most of us were children, homes were common HE got on the train at a small town in the South and no 
among all classes. It was considered quite the respect- sooner had he seated himself beside me than he began to 
able thing for men and women to have homes and to spend con- fire questions. Said he: 











siderable time therein. But this custom has yielded to the ““W-w-w-where you from?” 
ravages of time and counter attractions. In those early days, I told him. 
a favorite song was, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” but it has been a ““M-m-m-married or single?” he continued. 
long time since any of us experienced a respondent thrill at its “Single.” 
singing. A few years back, we recognized home’s unpopularity “S-s-s-say, did you ever c-c-court the wrr-wrr-wrr-wrong 
in a popular song entitled ‘‘ Please Don’t Take Me Home,” but _ girl?” 
now one hardly hears the word mentioned one way or the other. “‘No, I never courted a girl in my life.” 
Of course there have been a great many influences at work *‘N-n-n-never?”’ 
to bring about this wonderful metamorphosis, but chief among “That’s what I said. Did you ever court the wrong girl?” 
them may be mentioned tenements, apartment houses, family “T-d-d-did I? Lord, yes, s-s-s-several times and fi-fi-fi-fi- 


hotels, summer resorts, winter resorts, spring resorts, fall re- finally married her.” 
sorts, sleeping cars, ocean liners, cabarets, automobiles, the 
movies, tours abroad, yachts, houseboats, camp, bungalows and 
mansions. So long as these exist in such great quantities, there 
is no place for home in the domestic scheme of things and con- 
sequently it must succumb like everything else that has outlived 
its usefulness. —Ellis O. Jones. 


A Feminine Trait 

School Teacher—Y our little girl is rather backward in her 
reading. 

Mr. Flubdub—Backward, eh? I suppose she takes that 
from her mother. Mrs. Flubdub always reads the last chapter 
first. 

He Explains 

Cityleigh (who has taken friend through big department 
store)—Now you’ve seen everything but the hospital. It is 
closed at present. 

Friend—Why closed? 

Cityleigh—This isn’t bargain day. ICE TEE 











Wiith 


JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 
IS FOR MACHE- 
FERT, and surely 

You know his work well. 

It is purely 
A matter of joking 
Realistically, poking 
His fun at the neighbors 





At . Mc lle PORTO demurely. 
IS FOR MR. 
OMALLEY. ’Tis 
Well we know his comi- 
calities, 


A Puritan—history— 


Indtans—and—mys- 





tery, 
“Power O Malle Mixture of fun and 
all fatalities. 


IS FOR PETER- 
SEN—well, 


There’s a lot about him 
we could tell, 


But only have time, 
To mention in rhyme 


That his doings 
tributes compel. 





our 


HA. PETERSEN. 





A Difference of Opinion 


By TERRELL LOVE HOLLIDAY 


ER precious Clarence having announced his engagement 
H to an unknown girl, Mrs. Smelrout was endeavoring to 
determine the young lady’s worthiness. 
“What kind of a girl is Miss Landum? "asked the vigilant 
mother. “I presume she is modest, well behaved and all that?” 
“Oh, yes,”’ responded Miss Cayenne. “Of course she wears 
whatever is in style; and it is reported that she has been called 
down several times by straight-laced hostesses for the daring 
abandon of her dancing. However——” 
“Humph!” sniffed Mrs. Smelrout, entering a mental black 
mark. “Is she extravagant?” 


“Not more so than the average girl, I fancy. You can’t 


put any dependence in her father’s statements along that line. 
Husbands and fathers all talk about the same way.” 








Yes. Mrs. Smelrout knew how one husband talked to 
her, and yet—she put down another black mark. 

“What education has she?” 

“A fine one. She’s a graduate of Mme. Sooperfishul’s 
Seminary,”’ answered Miss Cayenne. ‘Really, I don’t think 
those fashionable finishing schools are as worthless as they are 
alleged to be, do you?” 

No oral reply came. There was merely an ominous tighten- 
ing of Mrs. Smelrout’s lips. 

“Is she cultured and refined?” 

“Very; a regular bookworm,” affirmed Miss Cayenne. 
“She keeps de luxe editions of Robert W. Chambers and Elinor 
Glyn in her bedroom and gets up in the night to read them.” 

Shuddering with repugnance Mrs. Smelrout wiped her 
mouth. 

“And they do say,” continued Miss Cayenne, “that she is 
inclined to be noisy on the street, and that her witticisms 
frequently are off color. Likely as not it isn’t so.” 

“T’ve heard that she paints. Does she?” questioned Mrs. 
Cmelrout sternly. 

“T’m afraid so,” admitted Miss Cayenne, with every evi- 
dence of reluctance. “I understand she gets it on so skilfully 
that one can’t tell whether it is genuine or not.” 

“Doubly damned; and the latter is the greater crime,” 
chuckled Mr. Smelrout to himself. His wife had brought him 
along, though why he couldn’t imagine. Far from being allowed 
to speak, until now he had felt it presumptuous even to think. 
“When Sue borrows a blush, it is from esthetic motives—every 
woman owesit to herself, etc. But when her sister does the 
same it is evidence of brazenness, # not of downright 
immorality.” 

Cold and disapproving Mrs. Smelrout proceeded. 

“Can she cook?” 

“Yes, indeed!” declared Miss Cayenne. “Her fruit salad 
is lovely, and I’ve seldom tasted better macaroons.” 

“Pooh!” sneered Clarence’s mamma. Father turned his 
head to hide a grin. 

“Tt is needless to say that she can’t sew?” 

“She certainly can,” contradicted Miss Cayenne, as one 
defending a dear friend. ‘The slumber robe she embroidered 
for her bull terrier is a dream.” 

Her mind made up, Mrs. Smelrout rose to leave. 

“Does she, as every woman should, take an interest in 
public affairs?” rasped the moving spirit in the Equal Suffrage 
and sixteen other similar clubs. 

Miss Cayenne shook her head with a sweetly sorrowful air. 

“To that I am compelled to answer no.” 

As Mrs. Smelrout marched with grenadier tread to the wait- 
ing limousine, her husband was formulating a note which he 
meant to write. It was to read: 


Dear Son: 
Have investigated and find your Dulcina to be about an average 
Grab her and hustle to the License Office. Here’s 


modern girl. 
Hastily, Dap. 


a check. 


Trying to Solve It 
“Another dinner was held the other night,” said Earle 
E. Wurme, looking up from his paper, “at which was considered 
the problem of how to feed the starving poor. The cost was 
two dollars-odd a plate, and enough food was mutilated to have 
fed a small townful of folk.” 





Chancellor Day forbids the Syracuse University co-eds 
to smoke, but we dare him to forbid the Syracuse men to eat 
fudge. 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


Found Useless in War Time 

7 O teach girls to talk on all subjects, 

but not really to know anything 

about them; to fill their time and 
furnish their minds agreeably; to omit 
Latin and philosophy which might make 
them think; to teach them psychology, 
but not its language; to have them learn 
for the sake of learning and not of using:” 
this was the system of secondary educa- 
tion for girls in France which went on 
the junk pile when everything was thrown 
overboard that stood between France 
and victory. 

The acid test of war branded the super- 
fluous woman as a superfluous human 
being, and millions of people are wonder- 
ing why she was ever wanted anywhere 
or anytime. 


Democracy Is in the Saddle 


T° ALL those persons who believe 
that woman suffrage is a spent wave, 
going not coming, we offer this piece of 
information culled from a Detroit paper. 
When the vote came off that gave 
Michigan women the right to vote for 
President, one of the “yeas” was a man 
long famous for his implacable hostility 
to the mere idea of women in politics. 
And in the general amazement at his 
vote “no one was more surprised than 
himself.” 

The point to sadden the lover of things- 
as-they-have-been rather than things-as- 
they-had-better-be is that the urge and 
the surge of the votes for women move- 
ment has so gripped the imagination of 
legislators that they mount the band 
wagon automatically leaving their cher- 
ished anti-democratic principles trailing 
in the mud behind. Democracy is in the 
saddle. 


One More Disconsolate 

Slew lady who hates like poison to tell 
her age is finding this an uncomfort- 
able world. Lips no matter how youth- 
ful in bloom, via the lip stick, have been 
forced by the military census to “fess 

up” the truth that they would hide. 
It is not alone in America that the 
would-be youthful female is finding life 
a hard pill. Denmark said to its 
women, “Want to vote, do you? All 


right. Admit that you are thirty-five 
and you can vote for members of the 
highest branch of the legislature.” Ice- 
land also put up an equal or even higher 
handicap. Then along came Great Brit- 
ain and said “thirty.” 

The plight is this: If a woman votes, 
she is compelled to tell her age. If she 
doesn’t, then the neighbors more than 
insinuate that she is staying away from 
the polls just to avoid admitting it. 

The druggists should organize to pro- 
tect women in the exercise of an im- 
memorial right. The demand for arti- 
ficial bloom bids fair to wane. Why 
waste time and money trying to look like 
twenty-five, if one must own up to forty 
or be arrested? 


God Moves in Mysterious Ways 
Hew peculiar must be the wheels 
that go round in the head of a 
man who is willing to concede political 
rights to women who raise roses better 
than men—a right that he never in his 
life would admit—should be given to 
women who raise children better than 
men. 
Yet such a man is reported to exist in 
the person of a prominent nurseryman. 
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by Anna Cadogan Etz 


Upon finding that the roses he imported 
from France were improved since war 
had thrust the business of rose growing 
into the hands of women, he threw his 
hat in the ring and cried, “VOTES FOR 
WOMEN!” 


The Real Reason 


‘‘“€ \F COURSE women aren’t fitted 
for political life,” said the militar- 

ists of the United States as they watched 

Jeanette Rankin vote against war. 

“Of course women aren’t fitted for 
political life,” said the pacifists of Canada 
as they watched the Council of Women 
of Alberta give a smashing majority for 
conscription. 

It is quite a matter of course that 
the Man from Everywhere, if women 
fail to vote according to his pet 
convictions, announces that women 
show by so doing, that they are unfitted 
to vote at all. 

Now the Man from Everywhere would 
be ashamed to own it and probably 
doesn’t even know it, but it is a fact that 
if women vote to suit him he is for woman 
suffrage, and if they don’t, he is agin’ it, 
and that is almost, but not quite, the 
whole story. 





Station Master—The 3:40 is thirty minutes late, ma’am. 


Breathless Woman—Dear me! So 
much time is wasted by passengers being on time for trains! 























The Holiday Maker, Summer 1917 
How dare he?—Bystander (London). 


Tricky Kaiser 
This be a terrible war, doctor. 

Doctor—It is, indeed. 

Old lady—It’s a pity someone don’t catch 
that there old Kruger! 

Doctor—Ah! You mean the Kaiser. 

Old lady—Aw—changed his name, has he, 
deceitful old varmint.—Tit-Bits (London). 


Old lady 








The Current Economy 
“For heaven’s sake, Ethel, play some pop- 
ular song so that they can all sing. They're 
doing nothing but eat and drink!’’—London 
Opinion. 











Tommy Surprised 
Tommy (seeing empty boots after explo- 
sion of shell) —Lumme! if those are my feet, 
I’ve had a horrible accident!—London 
Opinion. 


To Amuse 

Leading provision-merchants state that 
there will soon be cheese-queues outside the 
grocers’ shops. One enterprising firm of 
multiple-shop grocers is said to have al- 
ready engaged a troupe of performing 
cheeses to keep the customers amused 
during the long wait.—Punch (London). 
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Diet in Berlin 
Capisci . vale tant’oro quanto pesa! 
Oh perché non la regali subito alla patria? 





“‘She is worth her weight in gold.” 
“Then put her in the war loan at once!!!’ 
—Numero (Turin). 








De vrede—Ik zie nog maar geen plek, waar ik hem 
vast kan pakken. 

Peace—I can’t see where I can get hold 
of it!—De Nieuwe Amsterdammer. 


Misunderstood 
Black-and-white artist (having sold a war 
economy joke, resolves on an extravagance) 
—I said ‘How much a pound are chops?’ 
not ‘What is the daily cost of the war?’— 
Passing Show (London). 








The New Leander 
Fair American—Say, Poppa, I must intro- 
duce you to Mr. De Smythe—he’s just mad 
for us to be torpedoed, so that he may rescue 
me!—Passing Show (London). 
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August 4, 1917 
ASKING FOR A RAISE 


AVE you ever asked for a raisein salary? 

If you have not, there is something 
coming to you in the way of a brand-new 
feeling: I mean the sensation you experience 
while approaching the boss on this quest. 
It is not just like seasickness; it is not ex- 
actly the same as dropping ten stories in an 
elevator; yet there are points of similarity 
to it in each of these. Walking into the 
dentist’s office with a tooth aching to be 
pulled approximates it as nearly as anything 
else, although in this case the pain is re- 
versed: the boss is the one who has the pain, 
and you are the one to do the pulling. 

As much depends on your approach to the 
boss as does on your approach to the green, 
to use an expression of golf. You must not 
shoot too far; neither should you foozle and 
have to make an extra attempt. But go 
right in as if you belonged there. Never 
mind speaking about the weather as a self- 
starting device; say what is on your mind. 
He can find out about the atmospheric con- 
ditions by looking out of the window. 

When you go in on the green carpet the 
boss is very busy. He is frowning and looks 
decidedly squally. The thought comes over 
you that you will not say what you meant to; 
that this is not the time anyway, and be- 
sides, he probably won’t give it to you and 
you will feel chagrined and that you are an 
ass for coming in there at all. These are not 
separate thoughts but one sickening, panic- 
stricken lurch of your brain. It is lucky that 
the boss does not look up and see the expres- 
sion on your face, because he would think 
that you had either lost your reason or had 
been taken violently ill. As it turns out, he 
leads. 

“Well, Percival?” 

He manages to put a fatherly tone into 
these two words. He also contrives to in- 
ject into them a something which tells you 
that he is about to refuse your request, if you 
have courage enough left to make it, and 
that he is going to feel hurt about the whole 
thing. You could feel sorry for him if you 
were not so busy feeling sorry for yourself. 
How he manages to do this is a mystery and 
a subject on which only a boss could write. 

The panic-stricken feeling abates just 
enough for you to see a mental picture of 
General Putnam going down the long flight 
of stone steps after something very fierce 
(you cannot remember just what), Nathan 
Hale making his famous wish, Horatius at 
the bridge, or Washington crossing the Dela- 
ware. With these examples of heroic en- 
deavor prodding you on, you say the words. 
They are not the words that you have re- 
hearsed; no, indeed. They are very extem- 
poraneous. They are simple Anglo-Saxon 
words, not grammatically put together and 
totally different from any that you had 
planned to say. However they are out and 








Answering the Nation’s Call 


N this “supreme test” of the nation, 

private interests must be subordinated 
to the Government's need. This is as 
true of the telephone as of all other in- 
strumentalities of service. 

The draft for war service which has 
been made upon the Bell System is sum- 
marized in a recent Government report. 

Government messages are given pre- 
cedence over commercial messages by 
means of 12,000 specially drilled long 
distance operators all over the country. 

The long distance telephone facilities 
out of Washington have been more than 
doubled. 

Special connections have been estab- 
lished between all military headquarters, 
army posts, naval stations and mobilization 
camps throughout the United States. 


As the war continues, the demands of the Government will increase. 


More than 10,000 miles of special sys- 
tems of communication have been installed 
for the exclusive use of Government de- 
partments. 


Active assistance has been given the 
Government by the Bell System in pro- 
viding telephone communications at ap- 
proximately one hundred lighthouses and 
two hundred coast guard stations. 


Communication has been provided for 
the National Guard at railroad points, 
bridges and water supply systems. 


A comprehensive system of war com- 
munication will be ready at the call of the 
Chief Signal Officer, and extensive plans 
for co-operation with the Navy have been 
put into effect with brilliant success. 


And 


the public can help us to meet the extraordinary conditions by putting restraint 
on all unnecessary and extravagant use of the telephone. 





One Policy 


One System 


ae AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
" AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








40 W. 45th St. 








Comfcs, Cartoons, Commercial 
Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 
Bel Oy Sse | [HOTEL WEBSTER | *2a titan. 
e traits. BY MAIL OR LOCAL CLASSES, The most beautiful of 
Write for terms, list of successful pupils. the City's small hotels. Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center 


Onna, ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS of shopping district. Much favored ,.by women traveling alone. 
27A Flatiron Building New York $2.50 up. Send for Booklet A. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, 


you do not feel like Atlas any longer. 

A fleeting pain seems to pass through the 
boss, as if he had been secretly and suddenly 
stabbed. This wears away, to be succeeded 
by a long, thoughtful look, suggesting that 
he has been not only hurt, but surprised. 
(The old rascal knew what you wanted when 
you came in.) 

“Well, you know, Percival, times are not 
what they should be. We're under a big ex- 
pense and the way things are—I don’t know. 
Let’s see, how long have you been with us?” 

You tell him, and he swings in the swivel- 
chair the employees gave him last Christmas 




















If You Can Tell a Lachnite from a Diamond, Send It Back 


These exquisite man-made gems have the eternal fire of dia- 
monds—and stand all diamond tests. We will oe 7 one on 10 days” 
trial. If you can tell it from a diamond, send it . If you keep it, 
pay as you wish. Terms as low as 3% cents a day. . am 
Write today for booklet showing illustra- 
Send for Booklet! tions of the newest solid gold mountings, 


Harold Lachman Co.. Dept. C254 12 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 
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Because it is made wide for comfort 
and free circulation. Gives muscles 
free play, and doesn’t bind veins. 
A boon to all who walk, stand or 
exercise. No straps, buckles or 
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Dept. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dealers: Ask your jobber, or order sample dozens 
us without obligation. 
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and looks out of the window. He seems to 
be pondering over the terrific expense the 
firm is laboring under. You had entertained 
an idea that the concern was highly pros- 
perous. But all your brains have been left 
outside and you gravely accept the thought 
that the business is tottering on the brink of 
failure. There is something the matter with 
your heart, you find. Too much smoking 
probably. It you have sense enough to keep 
quiet, he will make the next move. 

‘Well, I guess it’s all right. You can tell 
Barker on the way out that I said you could 
have four dollars more after this.’ 

You beam. Words of thanks come in a 
jumble, and perhaps a mist steals over your 
eyes. 

The boss deprecatingly raises his hand, 
growling, ‘Not at all, not at all.’ Then he 
turns to the burden he bears, which he some- 
how makes you feel has become four dollars 
more of a burden. You steal softly out, leav- 
ing him to the figures on the pad in front of 
him. They are the comparison of his golf- 
score with that of Colonel Bogey, though 
you do not know that. 

The door closes and you take a couple of 
steps which no Russian dancer could ever 
equal. You tell Barker, trying to keep your 
voice down where it belongs. Barker smiles. 
You do not know what that smile means, but 
you will know some day, when you are a 
Barker. 

That evening you tell her. A thing like 
this must be told at just the right moment. 
The telling must not be delayed; neither 
should it be an abrupt overture to a pleasant 
evening. One thing is certain: you will tell 
it casually. Should you be smoking, you will 
flick the ash from your cigarette as a period 
to the sentence. If you are not smoking, you 
will brush an imaginary speck from your 
knee. These are the only two gestures possi- 
ble. She will say, ‘No, really?’ And you 
answer, ‘Uh-huh.’ And what does it matter 
then whether you are going to be a Barker 
or a Boss?—Allantic Monthly. 


A Frequently-Appropriated 
Poem 


T the recent meeting of the American 
Press Humorists, Walter Juan Davis, 
who assists in brightening the pages of the 
New York Morning Telegraph, related the 
fate of one of his short poems. It has been 
stolen and published by many shears-wield- 
ing editors who lack originality, but who 
know a pungent thing when they see it. 
JupcE publishes it here to definitely identify 
its author: 


YOU’RE DRUNK 
By WALTER JUAN DAVIS 


HEN your heels hit hard, 
And your head feels queer, 

And your thoughts foam up 

Like the froth on beer; 
When your legs are weak 

And your voice is strong 
And you laugh like hell 

At some damn fool song— 
You’re drunk, b’gosh, you’re drunk! 


On a pinch, Mexico can produce pretty 
nearly as much oi] as troubled waters. 
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“‘War Babies”’ Wilt AANNELLS 


IRST NATIONAL BANK,” 
by James Montgomery Flagg, 
and “WAR BABIES,” by 

Will Rannells, are two Judge covers 

that our readers have liked very much. 

They have been made up into Art 

Prints, mounted on a heavy mat, 

9x 12, ready for framing. 






Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers 
of Judge, and they make an attractive 
decoration for any room. 


Fifty cents brings both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold 
separately for 25c apiece. 
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A Strange Proposal—Mr. Millyuns—I will give you my daughter, 
sir, if you will promise to maintain her afterwards. 

Suitor—Heavens! You talk as though you were giving away a free pub- 
lic library.—Boston Transcript. 


If He’d Cared—Rector’s Daughter—How splendid of Joe Jarvis’s son 
to volunteer for that very dangerous job! I’m so glad he got the Military 
Medal. 

Mrs. Mullins (not to be outdone)—Yes, miss. And my boy could have 
got it, too, if he’d cared to have taken the risk.—London Punch. 


Waiting—‘ Been hunting today, stranger?” 

“Yes.” 

“Shot anything?” 

“T don’t know yet—I’m waiting for the rest of the party to get into 
camp so that we can call the roll.” —Country Gentleman. 


So He Discovered—‘ Yes,” said the young wife, proudly, “father 
always gives something expensive when he makes presents.”’ 

“So I discovered when he gave you away,” rejoined the young husband. 
—Stray Stories. 


How Indeed!—Mrs. Johnson—How does yo’ feel dis mawnin’, Joe? 

Mr. Johnson—I feels bad—mighty bad! I wish dat Providence would 
have mussy on me an’ take me. 

Mrs. Johnson—How can you expec’ it to ef you won’t take de doctor’s 
medicine?—San Francisco Chronicle. 


A Narrow Audience—‘I want to reach people in all walks of life,” 
“That’s a narrow audience, old man. Better include all makes of cars.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Wonder 
The strangest man I ever knew 
Was not a hermit or a clown; 
The talents that he had were few 
His efforts brought him no renown; 
He had no gilt of second sight 
And no uncommon things to say; 
But he was always as polite 
At home as when he was away. 
—Dayton News 


Sure!—Doctor—Did that cure for deafness really help your brother? 
Pat—Sure enough; he hadn’t heard a sound for years, and the day after 
he took that medicine he heard from a friend in America.—A merican Boy. 


Daughters’ Aiding—‘“ His wife married him to reform him.” 
“Yep. And now his daughters have come home from college and taken 
up the job where their mother left off.” —Detroit Free Press. 


A Reminder—W aiter—Do you mind if I put your bag out of the way, 
sir? The people coming in are falling over it. 

Diner—Y ou leave it where it is. If nobody falls over it, I shall forget it’s 
there—New Haven Register. 


Bridget’s Ultimatum—Mrs. Youngbride—I don’t want to have any 
trouble with you, Bridget. 

Cook—Then, bedad, ma’am, let me hear no complaints.—Boston Tran- 
Script. 


_ Half Mourning—‘I want a motor costume, something in half-mourn- 
ing.” 

“Why, what ”— 

““My engine has a habit of going dead.””—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Tit for Tat—Customer, to grocer—I wish you would not give me such 
short weight for my money. 

Grocer—I wish you would not give me such a long wait for mine!— 
Pearson’s. 


Her Grandfather’s Talent—‘ Did your daughter inherit her talent 
for drawing?” 

“T never thought of it before, but, now that you speak of it, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if she did. My father was a dentist.”—Dayton News. 





There's a delicious freshness to the flavor of 


suggestive of a glorious spring morning on the links— the cool, 
crisp air—the long stretch of green—the exhilarating thrill of a 
corking drive that clears the hazards and shoots straight down 
the middle of the course. 
Demand the genuine by full nam 
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If you can draw a little and 
want to draw more, you have 
}an opportunity to learn at small 
‘expense to yourself. 


EUGENE ZIMMER- 
MAN has an established 
reputation as a cCar- 
toonist. 
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He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 





= oO a book, 
-op Making the 
wos Laugh ll “CARTOONS and 
$ret : CARICATURES” 
bound neatly in 34 mo- 





rocco, which will be sent 
to you prepaid on receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 
8-4 Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Paring Corns Is 
Dangerous 


ND so are harsh liquids. 
The only safe way is 
Blue-jay. 

If you want instant relief, 
if you want to end your corns 
in 48 hours, use the gentle 
Blue-jay. Last year millions 
of corns were ended in this 
quick, easy way. 

Most cases require but one 
treatment. A very small per- 
fal centage require a second or 
‘| third treatment. 

. Touchy corns are needless, 
hq and it is needless to risk 
















} dangerous ways to get rid 4 
‘ of them. b? ; 

| Decide now to gain utter 44 
4 freedom from your corns. e 


Purchase a package of Blue- 
j jay Plasters at your drug- | 





: gist’s. 
: You gain instant relief, and 

; in 48 hours your corn may bes 
; be removed without pain. + 
j BAUER & BLACK Be 
‘ Chicago and New York 
ie Makers of SurgicalDressings,etc. ‘ 
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Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 
300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 
Opposite Museum of Natural History 
Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to 
Central Park. Convenient to everything. 
Room with use of bath $1.50 per day 

Parlor, bedroom and bath with 

shower for one or two persons. $3.00 per day 
Parlor, two bedrooms and baths, 

shower, three or four per- 

sons $5.00 to $8.00 per day 

Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 Cents 

H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEORGE H. O'HARE, Mor. 














ROMEIKE’S “sureau™ 


We will send you all newspaper clippings which may 
appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which*you may want to be up-to-date." Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance inthe UnitedStates 
and Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 


Some Bad Advice 


I fear that my philosophy 
Is not the proper kind, 

The proper sort of sophistry 
To feed the youthful mind. 
While other authors will advise 
To labor night and day, 

I am inclined to think it wise 
To have a little play. 


When other authors say to do 
Two dollars’ worth of toil 

For ev’ry dollar paid to you, 
That sentiment I spoil. 

Do all the work to do, I say, 

But ask for more than praise; 

Just do the work the proper way 
And strike them for a raise. 


Some other authors say that we 
Should never waste a jit, 

But save our money faithfully 
And bank it ev’ry bit, 

So when we’re sixty anyhow 
We'll have a million yen. 

I'd rather hire a taxi now 
Than own a Packard then. 


There are a lot of fallacies 
That pass for good advice, 
And most of those who fell for these 
Are still as poor as mice. 
I know some fellows who are gray 
Who otherwise have done, 
And they are just as poor—but they 
Have had a lot of fun. 
—Douglas Malloch in the American Lum- 
berman. 


Funny Courtship—‘ Daughter, I have 
found a husband for you. He isa poet and 
he disposes of all his poetry.” 

‘Really? Then I do hope I won’t be 
averse to him.’ —Pittsburgh Press. 


Present Allurements —‘“‘Have you 
decided where you will go this summer?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “I’m kind 
o’ hopeful that mother and the girls will 
improve on this ‘see America first’ idea and 
take a fancy to getting acquainted with the 
old home in summer time.’’— Washington 
Star. 


Absent-Minded—Hostess—Oh, profes- 
sor, haven’t you brought your wife? 

Professorn—There! I knew I had for- 
gotten something.—Boston Transcript. 


Not Quite, But—‘Is your garden 
doing as well as you expected?” ‘Not 
quite; but it is doing as well as my neigh- 
bors expected.” —Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Worse—He—lIt is hard to ask for bread 
and get a stone. 

She—It is worse to ask for a stone and get 
paste.—London Answers. 





Chestnut Bill in Vaudeville 
ILL wears a grin- upon his phiz 
While twice-told tales he’s spinning; 
He beams with that smirk-smile of his, 
And deems it O, so winning; 
But all the while, his audience is 
More grinned against than grinning. 
—C. L. Edson. 
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‘Shopping in the City 


By PAULINE EGGLESTON MANDIGO 


UST before Aunt Susan Maria and Uncle Hiram left New York the 
other day, she decided to embark on a long delayed shopping expedi- 
tion. Aunt Susan Maria knew exactly what she wanted for both 

herself and Uncle Hiram. So when her son’s wife piloted her into the 
woman’s clothing department of one of the large shops and found her a 
comfortable seat it seemed as though she would soon be supplied. 

She explained to the saleswoman she wanted a dress with a good, full 
skirt, long sleeves and high neck and when asked, “Something in sport 
clothes?” she replied: “Anything, as long as it’s stout and good quality.” 
When several were spread out for her inspection, she sniffed, ‘“‘There ain’t 
a mite of use in your pulling down all them ‘target dresses’,” pointing to a 
sport dress with its gay many-hued circles, “ ’cause I wouldn’t wear one no 
how, not if I have to get a bolt of cloth and wrap it around me.” 

Not finding anything to suit, they adjourned to the corset department, 
where Aunt Susan Maria asked for a well-known corset. The clerk in- 
formed her they didn’t keep them and proceeded to advise the old lady to 
wear a straight front, low bust kind. Aunt Susan listened and replied, 
“Them kind’s all right for them that likes ’em, young woman, but I’ve 
wore the corset I want for fifty years, and I intend to wear it for fifty more. 
I'll get it in Rutland when I go home.” 

Shoes were next on the list, Aunt Susan Maria declaring they needn’t 
show her “them ’ere fancy top kind with heels in the middle that all the 
women wore nowadays,” for plain black no. 7 was good enough for her. 
After a long delay, during which Aunt Susan Maria twiddled her thumbs 
and knew right well they’d miss the train, the shoe clerk produced a plain, 
black shoe into which Aunt Susan Maria slipped her hand and opined 
they’d answer. When the clerk suggested she try them on, she replied, 
“Shucks! I can tell what will fit without having you try ’em on, young 
man! I don’t want no one a foolin’ round my feet. I always was ticklish.” 

Exhausted, Son’s wife suggested they seek the rest room, as Aunt 
Susan looked rather warm. “Rest room? What for? I hain’t het up a 
mite. Besides I done all my restin’ fore I started, and ain’t a particle 
tired.” 

Timidly, Uncle Hiram touched her on the arm: 
to buy my things, Susan Maria?” 

Humorously, Aunt Susan Maria responded, turning to Son’s wife, ““We 
might as well go along, ’cause we can’t take a mite of comfort till he gits 
somethin’. He’s worse than a pulin’ infant.” 

On their way to the men’s department in the elevator, she remarked, 
“Ain’t this just a nice settin’ room,” as they reached the floor and started 
to leave the car,” but you don’t more than get set down in one of them 
aligators when it’s time to get out.” 

To the clerk, she briskly stated her errand: ‘We want a cap for Uncle 
Hiram to wear when he takes our car out. He wants all the fixin’s so folks 
will think he knows all about it. No, not one of them choffer caps. My 
niece said, ‘git the kind a gentleman wears who drives himself.’”’ 

She finally selected one which she termed “a cap with a bustle crown,” 
for forty-nine cents. 

“Now, put it right on, Hiram, and I’ll carry your hat. That’s all we 
better git you, ’cause, I spent so much for my things. If we have any 
money left w hen we get home, we can get you something there cheaper, and 
just what we want.’ 

At home when her neighbors asked how she liked New York shops, she 
replied: “They’re alright, I guess, but ain’t got no variety. Such a small 
amount to select from I never see! I actually had to wait till I got home 
‘fore I could get what I wanted for Uncle Hiram, he’s so hard to please!” 


“When be you going 


Apologizing for the Vulture 
HE vulture lacks in culture, likewise in pulchritude; 
His habits are unpretty and his table manners rude. 
He dines on noisome dishes, but, still, he never lives, 
No matter what his neei may be, upon his relatives. 
—Tennyson J. Daft. 


A Suggestion 


Snapper is still grieving over the loss of her 


She—The 
husband. 


He—Why doesn’t she remarry? 
alone. 


widow 


Then she wouldn’t have to grieve 
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Nujol 


the Intern 





Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, 
the inconvenience of traveling—all combine to upset digestion 
and spoil the good time you are expecting. 

You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But 
you can be sure to take a bottle of Nujol on your vacation. It’s 
the surest and safest preventive of digestive troubles. Nujol helps 
to remove decaying wasie :-atter from the intestines before it has 
a chance to poison the system. In this way it prevents the head- 
aches, weariness and depression as well as other more serious 
diseases caused by intestinal poisoning. 

Nujol is particularly good for young children. It is excellent for 
the mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects the 
baby’s feeding. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as much 
for him as it does for the mother. 

Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less you 
need it. Nujol does not gripe, relieves you of straining, does not 
weaken (even when taken in large quantities), it is not absorbed 
into the system, does not upset the stomach, is absolutely pure 
and harmless and is pleasant to take. 

Nujol is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark— 
never in bulk. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
New Jersey 
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al Cleanser 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your mame and address plainly below. Dept, 
13 
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Pictures of American Troops 


embarking for war service appeared 


FIRST in LESLIE'S. 


Even the New York dailies were ‘‘scooped.”’ 

















James H. Hare in Leslie's 


American Troops Embarking from ‘‘Somewhere in America’”’ 
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The best war-pictures 
the most war-pictures 
fit in 
Leslie’s 


AT EVERY EVERY 
NEWSSTAND TEN CENTS WEEK 


| Stories with Smiles 




















The Maid’s Sacrifice—“ But, my dear,” said his wife, after he had com. 
plained about the food the new cook had brought in. “You know during 
these terrible times it is absolutely necessary that we make great sacrifices,” 

“Oh, of course, but what I object to is that cook’s making hers in the 
form of a burnt offering.” —Jndianapolis Star. 


Bombay English—‘‘India Awakening,” by Sherwood Eddy, gives 
amusing instances of the mistakes made by Hindus who are beginning to 
use the English language. A Bombay high school student wrote this essay 
on the horse. y 

“The horse is a very noble quadruped, but when he is angry he will not 
do so. He is ridden on the spinal cord by the bridle, and sadly the driver 
places his foots on the stirrup and divides his lower limbs across the saddle, 
and drives his animal to the meadow. He has a long mouth, and his head 
is attached to the trunk by a long protuberance called the neck. He has 
two legs; two are in the front side and two are afterwards. These are the 
weapons on which he runs and also defends himself by extending those in 
the rear in a parallel direction toward the foe. But this he does only when in 
a vexatious mood. His fooding is generally grasses and grains. He is 
also useful to take on the back a man or woman as well as some cargo. He 
has power to run as fast as he could. He has got no sleep at nighttime, but 
always standing awaken. Also there are horses of short sizes. They do the 
same as the others are generally doing. There is no animal like the horse. 
No sooner they see their guardian or master they always crying for fooding, 
but it is always at the morning time. They have got tail, but no so long as 
the cow and other such like animals.’’—Forward. 


No Hurry—The telephone bell rang with anxious persistence. The 
doctor answered the call. 

“Yes?” he said. 

“Oh, doctor,’’ said a worried voice, “‘something seems to have happened 
to my wife. Her mouth seems set, and she can’t say a word.”’ 

‘““Why, she may have lockjaw,” said the medical man. 

“Do you think so? Well, if you are up this way some time next week 
I wish you would step in and see what you can do for her.” —Harper’s. 


A Careful Witness—Not long ago a man was charged at a country 
court with trespassing, and also with shooting some pigeons which belonged 
to a farmer. 

In giving his evidence the farmer was exceedingly careful, even nervous, 
and the lawyer for the defense endeavored to frighten him. 

‘““Now,” he remarked sternly, ‘‘remember you’re on oath. Are you 
prepared to swear this man shot your pigeons?” 

“TI don’t say he did shoot ’em,” was the reply. ‘I said I suspected him 
of doing it.” 

““Ah! Now you’re coming to it. What made you suspect the man?” 

“Well, I first caught him on my land with a gun. Secondly, I heard 
gun go off, and had seen some pigeons fall. Thirdly, I found four of my 
pigeons in his pocket—and I don’t think them birds flew into his pocket 
and committed suicide for the fun of the thing.”—Chicago News. 





The Guilty Party—For a week the pupils of a kindergarten schol 
had been studying about the wind—its power, effect, etc.—and the subject 
was getting exhausted. In an effort to stimulate interest the teacher, in her 
most enthusiastic manner, said: 

“Children, as I came to school today in the trolley car the door openet | 
and something softly came in and kissed me on the cheek. What do you 
think it was?”’ 

And without a moment of hesitation they answered, “‘The conductor! 
—Harper’s. 

‘ 

Willing to Do His “‘Bit’”’—“You have shown a good deal of im- 
patience because our government has not been able to get a big for 
over to France right at the start. If you are so eager about it, why don! 
you enlist?” 

‘I’m tooold. Thev wouldn't accept me.” “Well, if you had a so, 
would you want him to go?” 

“IT haven’t any son, so it’s idle to speculate on what I’d do if I had one, 
but I have a son-in-law whom I will be glad to sacrifice fo. my country’ 
honor.”” —Dayton News. 


A Pacifist— “Did you see that?” yelled the excited man in the Panamé 
hat. “That robber of an umpire calls Gilligan out et third, and Rafferty 
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never came within a foot of touchin’ him.” = 
“It looked that way to me, too,’’ admitted the man beside him. “Stilly 
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I dare say, the umpire could see the play 
better from where he was than we could 
from up here.”’ 

“Ah, go on home!” retorted the other 
savagely. “‘You ain’t got no_ business 
goin’ to a ball game. You're one of these 
blamed pacifists, that’s what you are!”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Esthetic—Two fair munition-workers 
were discussing their personal affairs. 

“Got a chap yet, Liz?” inquired one. 

“Yes; and he’s a regular toff. He’s 
manager at—”’ 

“You don’t say so! 
he’s real refined.” 

“Rather! Why, he took me to a restau- 
rant last week, and when we had coffee he 
poured it into a saucer to cool it, but he 
didn’t blow it like common people would— 
he fanned it with his hat!’’—Tit-Bits. 


Why, they tell me 


They Only Fall Once—As the stage 
coach careened toward the edge of the 


cliff the timid tourist gazed anxiously 
down at the brawling stream 300 feet 
below. 


“Do people fall over this precipice often?” 
she asked. 

The driver clucked to his horses. ‘No, 
madam,” he returned placidly, ‘“‘never but 
once.’’—Chicago Herald. 


A Promising Recruit—tThe officer of 
the day, during his tour of duty, paused 
to question a sentry who was a new 
recruit. 

“If you should see an armed party ap- 
proaching, what would you do?” asked the 
officer. 

“Turn out the guard, sir.” 

“Very well. Suppose you saw a battle- 
ship coming across the parade-ground, what 
would you do?” 

“Report to the hospital for examination, 
sir,’ was the prompt reply.—Harper’s Maga- 
sine. 


The Point of View—The kind-hearted 
woman stopped to reprove the youngster 
who had chased a cat up a tree. 

“You bad boy, suppose you were a cat, 
would you like to have anyone chase you in 
that fashion?” 

“Gee! wouldn’t I though, if I could climb 
like that!’ said the youngster, grinning.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Emblems 
If money talks, as sages say, 
And riches are equipped with wings, 
The parrot might become some day 
The emblem of financial kings. 
—W ashington Star. 


But money kings are dumb we know— 
This fact is pat in street and cloister; 
Then if an emblem they must show, 
Why not the ever silent oyster? 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


As money makes the mare go, 
And influence lies in the tip; 
An emblem of the men of dough 
Might fittingly be made a whip. 
—Youngstown’s Telegram. 


But in these days when peoples fight 
Each patriot draws on his hoard 

And money, now enrolled for right, 
Its fitting emblem finds—a sword. 





Joan Still Leads the Way 


Today—in the noise of the charge, the soldiers of France still are led by the spirit of 
Joan of Arc. Her shining face is seen before them pointing the way to victory across the 
gaping shell holes and through the driving hail of fire. The French—the English—swear 
that they have seen her—their own incomparable Joan of Arc. And that Joan leads 
them always to victory. 

To us in this country Joan is the greatest woman that ever lived. But to France she 
is the very life, the very spirit of the nation. 





, 


To understand the France of to-day you must know Joan of Arc and her glorious story. |j 
Never in the history of the world has there been such another. ! 
And through all the centuries, no one told her story in all its majesty |f 
and simplicity until it was told by an American— iW 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 
ROMANCE—HISTORY—BOY STORIES—SHORT STORIES—ESSAYS 


so wonderful. He was a bountiful giver of joy and 
humor. But he was much more, for, while he 
laughed with the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life, and sought to find 
the key. Beneath the laughter is a big human 





Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read all 
the novels? Have you read fall the short sto- 
ries? Have you read all the brilliant fighting es- 
says?—all the humorous ones and the historical 








much longer. 


ones? 

Get back the glamour of youth. Read once more 
of Tom Sawyer, the best loved boy in the world; of 
Huck, that precious little rascal; of all the small 
folks and the grown folks that make Mark Twain 
so dear to the hearts of men and women and boys 
and girls in every civilized country on the face of 
the globe. 

Here are 25 volumes filied with the laughter and 


soul, a big philosopher. 
He was a gallant fighter for freedom, for hu- 

manity. The simplicity, the kindly humor, 

the generosity, the spirituality half revealed, F 

that we like to think is America—all these 

were in Mark Twain. If foreign nations 

love him, we in this country give him P 

first place in our hearts. The home Judge 

without Mark Twain is not an Amer- ssnaned 


the tears and the fighting that made Mark Twain ican home. Harper & 
/ Brothers 
Mark Twain Made This Low Price Himself / New York 


Mark Twain once went into a book store to buy some books. He demanded an author's 
discount, because he was an author; he demanded a publisher's discount because he was 
connected with Harper & Brothers; he demanded a minister's discount because his 
father had once thought of being a minister: and it finally figured out that the book- 
seller owed Mark Twain money for taking the book away from him. 4 


Z Sendme, all 

Z charges prepaid, a ° 
Z set of Mark Twain's 
works in 25 volumes, 
illustrated, bound in 


Mark Twain believed in getting books as cheaply as Tro That’s why he 4 re Cr ge — 
valties and wanted us to sell his own books at the lowest possible stamped in gold, with un- 
sacrificed royalties and 8  — ess. 


price—so that every home might own them. 


The Price Must Go Up 


But he could not foresee this war and how it would send up the price Z 
So that the old low price cannot be offered 


ot paper, cloth, even ink. 


As soon as the present supply ts gone, the price must go up. 
advantage of Marl: Twain's generosity and his discount to you, while you can. 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY—Send the coupon today and get the low 


price—and a wonderfu! set of books, on approval. 


the books back at our expense, if they’re not all you expect. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


1817-1917 


Of course, we take 


4 factory, I will return them at 
your expense. Otherwise I will 
send you $2.00 within 5 days and 
$2.00amonthfort2 months, thus get- 
So take 7 ting the benefit of your half-price sale. 
/ Pe Perry Tor ere rr TT 


RGGIB. 6. cccacnstvens - 
For our beautiful red half leather edition, change the above 


New York Pd terms to $2.50 on delivery and $3 a month for 20 months. 
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Somebody’s Mother” 
By DAVID ROBINSON 
This clever picture, in full 
colors, 11 x 14, mounted on 
a heavy riat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid for 
twenty-five cents. 
JUDGE ART PRINT 
DEPARTMENT M 


225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Nickel-plate 
5 ine. 
long 






Wizard Repeating 
LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. 
Perfectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. 
Fires and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any liquid. 
No cartridges required. Over 6 shots in one loading. All dealers, 
or by mail, 50¢. Rubber covered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 55c. 
order or postage stamps, neo coin. 


Money 





Parker Stearns & Co., 294 Sheffield Ave., Dept. E, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Copy This Sketch 


and let's see what you can do with it. 








Cartoonists 








and illustrators earn from $20.00 to $125.00 or => 
more per week. My practical system of personal da ~~ 
individual lessons by mail will develop your talent. i 
Fifteen years successful work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me toteach you. end sketch 
of Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for test lesson 


plate; also collection of drawings showing pos- 
sibilities for YOU. State your age. 
of luastrating 


The Landon School °\,, 'ie"irstive 


1453 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, 0, 


yj Legs Straight? 


\ 
| If not 

} appear straight and trim; weight, 2 oz 
Commended by tailors, by men of fashion, 
by r tar professional i} ness men everv- 
where. Sent on approval. 


ALISON CO... Dept. K 













our latest invention will make them 
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Buffalo, N.Y. 
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WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK'OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring | 
you wealth Write for *“‘Needed Inventions’’ and “‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 
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With the College Wits | 





Oh, Woman!—Kitty—Jack was miser- 
able when he kissed me good-by at the 
station. 

Catty—He needn’t have been. 
have to kiss you.—Pelican. 


He didn’t 


Efficiency—It is is said that a new Jersey 
farmer recently drove a stripped Ford into a 
cornfield, and shocked the corn.—Tiger. 


Shocking Ignorance—Editor—Did you 
ever read Proof? 
Compet.—No, who wrote it?””—W idow. 


This is Week—“ What made you ask 
William to tea after church?” 

“I want to be able to say I saw Billy 
Sunday.” —Jester. 


Yo Ho Ho!— Naval 
Ahoy! 

Officer of the deck—Where away? 

Naval recruit—Far away.—Lampoon. 


¥ 
4 Lon” 
x 


recruit — Ship 





“The oldest College Daily.” —Record. 
A Good Basis— Student—How much 


board do I owe you? 
Landlady—How long have you been in 
college?—Brunonian. 


Meow! Meow!—Miss Antique—I had 
to be a bit rude to him in order to make my- 
self plain. 


Miss Kostique—That wasn’t necessary. 
—W idow. 
Reputation—Me—I hear Mildred is an 


unusually affectionate girl. 
Ow—No, usually, I believe.—Pur ple Cow. 
How True—She—Why isn’t distance 
en the water measured in miles? 
Hi: Because it’s knot.—IV idow. 
She Guessed It—He—lI’ve decided to 
enlist. 
She—When did you flunk out?—Record. 


Does His Best—S/e—Are you a Fresh- 
man? 
He (confused)—I try to be.—Brunonian. 








Wouldn’t 
You like 
to Meet 

















Douglas Fairbanks 


the Man 
Behind 
the Smile? 


—— making of a movie is almost 
as full of romance and ad- 
venture as the finished film itself. 
There’s many a laugh and prank 
that happens “off-stage” that never 
reaches the screen. 


You can meet your favorites in- 
formally in the columns of FILM 
FUN. Besides their chatty stories 
and the striking pictures of the 
new features soon to be released, 
, ; 

you'll find the magazine full of 
laughter and fun all its own. 


FILM FUN 


10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 
Published by 


LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


—a i 


FILM FUN J 8-4 
225 Fifth Ave., New York 
Enclosed find $1 Please send FILM FUN for one year to 
Name 
Address 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MADE IN AMERICA 
BY 

AMERICAN SCHOLARS 
FOR 
AMERICAN 


READERS 
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Wisdom is founded upon the knowledge of facts. 
tally but the systematic absorption of facts. Facts 
are the indispensable tools of progress. The importance, therefore, of getting 
these facts from a source untainted by prejudice or partiality. 

For years the chief sources of our knowledge have been Encyclopedias which, 
being wholly, or in large part, of foreign make, have given distorted or alto- 
gether inadequate views of American endeavor and achievements, while entirely 
ignoring American men and women who stand in the foreground in many 
Recent events have stirred our national pride as 
never before to a realization of the splendor of our own accomplishments, and rities 
of the number of great figures America has contributed to the world’s progress. 


spheres of modern activity. 


Its scope, and the variety and abundance of its informa- 
tion can be adequately realized only by actual examination 
and use of the work. But it may be said without exaggera- 
tion that for up-to-dateness, timeliness, c ompre =hensiveness 
and convenience EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA is without a rival. 

OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
places EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA within 
the means of all who thirst for knowledge. Figuring that 
the demand will call for the distribution of thousands of 
sets monthly we can maintain the present introductory 
price and terms only so long as savings in cost of manu- 
facture can be effected by the placing of orders for unusually 
large editions with the printe rs and binders; otherwise, the 
os sent introductory price will be immediately advanced. 

EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA does the 
work of the biggest and the most expensive Encyclopedias 
at a small fraction of their cost. Here is true efficiency with 
true economy 


DON’T BE A “SLACKER” 


in the duty you owe yourself and your family. _Send for 
your set immediately and thereby secure the advantage of 
the present remarkably low introductory price. 


ONLY Brings you the entireset. 9 volumes: Each 759x5% 
inches Special Library Weave, Extra Durable 
Cloth, with Label Stamped in Gold. Catch Words 
in Big Bold Type. 5,000 Pages. 1,000 Illustrations. 
Pronunciation clearly indicated of all Names and 
Common Words and Phrases treated in the text. 
Latest Statistical and Industrial Facts in connection 
with American and Foreign Cities and Towns. 
A WHOLE YEAR IN WHICH ba PAY THE 
SENT BALANCE IF DESIRED 
Send the dollar and coupon today. We prepay 
NOW charges. Money back i/ not satisfied. 


snuneunen SUBSCRIPTION CO. J. 8-4-17 
1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 9 volume, Cloth 
bound, set ofp EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, l 
to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to remit the full Intro- 
ductory Price, $13.00, at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per month I 
following receipt of books. Otherwise I will within five days 
ask for instuctions for their return, at your expense, my $1.00 l 


> to be refund-d on their receipt. 
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Education is fundamen- 









Accurate Knowledge— broad land. 


importance. 


MADE IN AMERICA 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is 


the work of a large body of American scholars who 
have gathered, from the remote past and the imme- 
diate present, all the interesting facts in connection 
with every subject of human interest—person, 
place or thing. It covers information found in no 
other Encyclopedia. Its arrangement is so simple 
that every bit of its vast store of information is in- 
stantly accessible. Its broad scope and the up-to- 
dateness of all its information make it a work of the 
most particular utility to the professional and the 
business man, the student and the home circle. In 
format and typography it combines features that 
stamp it with a distinctive individuality, pleasing to 
the eye and grateful to the hand. Each volume is 
758% by 514 inches. The 9 volumes occupy a shelf 
space of 13% inches. The bold captions and the 
clear type in which the body of the text is printed 
are features that, among many others, make 
EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA an in- 


strument of the highest efficiency. 


FOR AMERICAN READERS 


The subject matter, treatment and arrangement 
of EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
show clearly that its editors had a keen appreciation 
of the needs of the modern American man and 
woman. 

We Americans are a busy people. We have no 
time for or patience with the irrelevant. When we 
consult a work of reference we do so in most cases 
for a specific fact—not for an elaborate treatise 
when the fact sought for can be visualized in a few 
words. 

The new plan on which EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA has been constructed enables 


“Know America First” 


that the publishers have issued EVERY AMERICAN’S 
which treats al! subjects of special interest to American readers from the Ameri- 
can instead of the European point of view—which gives to the lives of Ameri- 
can men and women space usurped in other Encyclopedias by European medioc- 
which is thoroughly International in Scope, omitting no foreign subject of 








IN THE DISCARD 


LATER THAN THE BIGGEST 
AND 


MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
BY SEVERAL 








should be the slogan of every patriot throughout our 
It is in response to a very clear demand for a fairer presentation 
and a more comprehensive statement of American standards and achievements, 
and for a broader knowledge of the many great names that America has con- 
tributed to the world’s honor-roll in every department of human endeavor, 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


it to give its readers the greatest service in the least 
possible time. The old plan or method, which 
originated over a century ago, and is still followed 
by publishers of Encyclopedias, makes them vir- 
tually a collection of elaborate treatises with all 
related subjects grouped under one big, general 
heading, often necessitating on the part of their 
users much tedious searching for the facts desired. 
In EVERY AMERICAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
every item of knowledge is as quickly found as a 
name in a directory. You want information, say, 
about the Danbury Hatters’ Case. You don’t have 
to dig it out of some long article under a caption 
like Important Legal Decisions or History of Capi- 
tal and Labor. You will find the facts given right 
under its own name. You want to know about the 
history of Conscription, or about the Titanic Disas- 
ter, or the Colorado Strike or the Kiev Case—simply 
turn to these headings in their alphabetical order 
and get your information without a moment’s loss 
of time. Could fact finding be made easier? Could 
a greater incentive be offered for self-education, 
which is the only real education? 


LATER BY SEVERAL YEARS THAN THE 
BiGGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Events have moved so fast in the past few years that the 
big, expensive Encyclopedias in most instances are now 
hopelessly out of date. Since their day a great world war 
has drawn into its vortex the most powerful nations on the 
globe. Developments of the most stupendous and far 
reaching importance have taken place, with intense activity 
in scientific discovery and mechanical invention. New 
leaders have sprung up and taken the place of those who 
held the center of the stage only a few short vears ago. 
ay old order changeth, yielding place to new.” It is to 

‘new"’ order that EVERY AMERICAN'’'S ENCY- 
C LOPEDIA belongs—new in purpose, new in method, new 
in telling all about the newest things while not neglecting the 
oldest. 
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Why Live An Inferior Life? 


CONSCIOUs , 


oF 










I know that I can easily, quickly: and positively prove 
to you that you are only half as alive as you must be-to 
realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as vigor- 
ous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may be, and 
only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstration 

that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the opportunity to show 
you the way in which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience 
or loss of time, come into possession of new life, vigor, energy, development 
and a higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human being of you physically, mentally and in every way. 
The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, 
tissue and e¢ell of your body as to make the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling 
and pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. 1 not only promise it, | guarantee it. My 


’ ‘HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, 











Others Have to Say 


guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive and absolutely fraud-proof. 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN YOUR FULL 
























Ay orth more than a thousand dollars 
to me in increased mental and physi- 
< al ¢ apacity 
“I was very skeptical, now am pleased 
wa — j have — 17 pounds S H A R E-. O F LI FE A ND PLEASUR E ? 
maygric In my gratitude, | am telling 
try Swoboda.*” Pe an Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best—thoroughly well, virile, 
“ Words cannot explain the new life it . 8 © ° ° . 
imparts to. both \ body and brain.” energetic? Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy 
cre sae op Fy ty GO when you know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no 
Edy, vecerve force aphes ave fect that dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal 
oth hy i Ta ‘oad mene mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 
‘I think your system is wonderful. I 
thought | was in the best of physical > 
Bese hee wove Ss coal cmo Your Earning Power, 
provement even in this short time 
fey Fe § - your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory 
is cried, sities ae ane and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, 
pa come “t Taisn pane for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make 
heres you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will power, and make 
A few of Swoboda’s Prominent Pupil you physically just as you ought to be. 
F. W, Vanderbilt Charles F. Swift ‘ : ° 
W.6 Roce, ke. Gs Sow My New Copyrighted Book is Free 
Howard Gould Simon Guggenheim It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human 
4 | : — —- {Wott body as it has never been explained before. It will startle, educate and enlighten you. 
Aifred |. (- Pont f al gl , My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly inter- 
Cte Ht. Kaha Charl ee esting and simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have 
, aghes always wanted to know about yourself. 
4 You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of 
your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; 
neg ge tggi ‘ it explains how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. 
Alois P. Swoboda % ~, re a ~ you a better gotepenting cf yourself than you could 
4 ‘ tain from a college course. e information which it imparts cannot be 
2217 Aeolian Bldg. . obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for The 
New York City you through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my discov- Swoboda 
. eries and what they are doing for men and w Th ds have Syst 
Please send me your free advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and con- “ yaem 
copyrighted book, “Con- scious use of the principles which I have discovered and which I disclose Is as 


scious Evolution.” 


. for 
\ ° 
SN iss dialed akabsinwwnsi hoes \ Mail the Coupon To-day Women 
‘\ Write to-day for my Free Book and full pertioutave before it slips your mind. You owe as 
SS oe Ae ee ee metee \. it to yourself at least to learn the full facts ning the Swoboda System of conscious 
‘evolution for men and women. Mail the coupon ora post card now, before you forget. for 









with my book. It also explains the dangers and after-effects of exercise and ffecti 
excessively deep breathing. efiective 








‘. Alois P. Swoboda, 2217 Aeolian Building, New York City Men 
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